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GARNERED SHEA VES                    PART i

slayer from the angry ghost of the slain may be allowed to stand till
a better is suggested. These disguises are meant to serve the same
purpose as the so-called purifications of slayers of men and beasts.1
In fact, " mourning " and " purification " run into each other ; this
" mourning " is not mourning, .and this " purification " is not
purification. Both are simply pieces of spiritual armour, defences
against ghosts or demons. In regard to " mourning " costume
this appears clearly in the Myoro custom; when the child of a
Myoro woman dies, she smears herself with butter and ashes and
runs frantically about, while the men abuse her in foul language,
for the express purpose of frightening away the demons who have
carried off the child.2 If the curses are meant to frighten, are not
the ashes meant to deceive the demon ? Here the disguise is
adopted as a protection, not against the spirit of the dead, but
against the devils which carried it off, and it is possible that the
same may be true of " mourning " costume in other cases ; but
considering the general vicious and dangerous nature of ghosts,
it is probable that " mourning " costume was usually a protection
against them rather than against devils. The custom of-blacken-
ing the body in mourning by means of ashes, soot, and so forth is
common.3 The Andaman Islanders smear themselves with clay ; 4
the Egyptians threw mud on their heads,5 and they sometimes do
so still.6 The custom of cutting the hair short in mourning is very
common all over the world; examples would be endless. I may
mention, however, that the Greek and Persian custom of cutting off
the manes of their horses in extreme mourning is also observed by
the Comanche Indians of North America.7 The opposite custom of
1 See above, pp. 22 sq.                        Savage Life, p. 259 ; Smith's " Vir-
z J. H. Speke, Journal of the Dis-     ginia ", in J. Pinkerton's Voyages and
covery of the Source of the Nile, p. 542.      Travels, xiii. p. 39.
3 See Jonathan   Carver,  Travels         4 E. H. Man, Aboriginal Inhabit*
through the Interior Parts of North     ants of the Andaman Islands, pp. 73,
America,  p.  407; H.   H. Bancroft,     77, 78.
Native Races, i. pp. 86, 134, 173, 180,         5 Herodotus, ii. 85 j  Diodorus Si-
206, 288, 370; id. ii. p. 618; H. H.     culus, i. 72.
Johnston, The River Congo, p. 426 ;         6 Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and
J. Chalmers and W. W. Gill, Work and     Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, iii.
Adventure in New Guinea^ pp. 36, 37,     p. 442.
149, 266, 286;    H. R. Schoolcraft, -       7 Euripides,   Alcestis,   429;    Plu-
Indian Tribes, ii. p. 68 ; id. iv. pp. 55,     tarch, Pelopidas, 33 ; id., Alexander,
66; Cook's First Voyage, Bk. i. c. 14 ;     72 ;   id.,  Aristides,   14 ;   Herodotus,
Ckaxlevoix., Journal Historique, ii. p.     ix. 24; H. H. Bancroft, Native Races,
ill; Du Chs&lu, Journey to Ashango-     i.  523;  the   Comanches cut off the
land, p. 133; G. Turner, Samoa, p.     tails as well as the manes;  possibly
308 (id., Nineteen Years in Polynesia,     the Greeks and Persians did so too, but
p. 322); Th. Waitz, Anthropologie, iii.     it is only said tKat they " shaved "
p. 196; id. vi. p. 403; J. G. Wood,     their  horses,   except   in   Euripides,
Natural History of Man, i. p. 580;     where the shaving is distinctly con-
G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of     fined to the manes.